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The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. £.= International Journal of Ethics ; 
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entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic; Psych. Bui. = Psychology 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nto-Sc— Revue Nio-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph.= 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph.— Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. — Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. R~r. = Zeitschrift fUr Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych. = ZHtschHft fUr Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane, I. AM. 
Zeitschrift f&r Psychologic. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 

Why is the 'Unconscious' Unconscious? (Symposium) I, Maurice Nicoll; 
II, W. H. R. Rivers; III, Ernest Jones. Br. J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 230-256. 

I. Captain Nicoll's view is that the 'unconscious' is unconscious because 
the inexhaustible source of our psychic life is not yet fully adapted to reality. 
He follows Jung, who divides the unconscious into the personal unconscious 
(which for Freud is the unconscious) and the collective unconscious or racial 
unconscious. The contents of the collective unconscious are primordial 
thought-feelings, which are shared with all mankind. In the dream, the 
product of the unconscious, we find the forces of progression as well as those of 
regression. In the progressive evolution of life, the conscious mind gets 
adapted to reality through progressive transmutations of psychic energy 
carried on at levels beneath consciousness. 

II. The aim of Rivers' contribution is to show that the unconscious is the 
home of instinct; and that mechanism, by which experience • becomes and 
remains unconscious, is particularly connected with instinct. He asks two 
chief questions: (1) Why does experience become unconscious? His answer 
is that dissociation seems a process especially connected with instinctive modes 
of reaction. But in the higher animals and man dissociation is less complete. 
Here certain elements of the instinctive complex are suppressed, while others 
are combined with more discriminative modes of reaction. (2) Why, when 
experience becomes unconscious, does it persist in this dissociated state? 
The reply is that, through this process of dissociation, nature puts out of 
action instinctive reactions which interfere with mechanisms formed through 
a combination of instinct and intelligence. 

III. Jones, following Freud, maintains that the 'unconscious' is unconscious 
owing to the inhibiting pressure of the affective factors known together as 
'repression.' He notes that the chief feature of unconscious processes is that 
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the attempt to explore them is opposed by the subject. It is stated as a 
general law that what has a positive affective tone in the unconscious, has a 
negative affective tone in consciousness. This transformation of pleasure 
into displeasure is perhaps the most essential characteristic of repression. 
Freud traced the genesis of repression from two mental systems which precede 
the unconscious and the conscious. The primary system is dominated by the 
'pleasure-pain principle'; the secondary, by the 'reality principle.' Repres- 
sion arises through the conflict of these systems. Nicoll held the unconscious 
to be not yet adapted to reality. Rivers held it to be no longer adapted to 
reality. Jones holds that the unconscious is sometimes better adapted to 

reality than consciousness, and sometimes not. 

Marie T. Collins. 

The Theory of Symbolism. Ernest Jones. Br. J. Ps., IX, 2, pp. 181-229. 

The thesis of this paper is that symbolism, in the strict sense, forms a dis- 
tinct type of indirect representation; and that its clear differentiation throws 
light on the primitive levels in mental development and their relation to con- 
scious thought. The attributes of true symbolism (as modified from Rank 
and Sachs) are: (1) representation of unconscious material; (2) constant 
meaning; (3) non-dependence on individual factors; (4) a phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic evolutionary basis; (5) linguistic connection between the symbol 
and the idea symbolized; (6) phylogenetic parallels between the symbolism of 
the individual and myths, cults and religions. The number of ideas symbolized 
is very limited compared to the endless number of symbols. There are less 
than a hundred ideas that can be symbolized. All these are found to relate 
to: the physical self, members of the immediate family, or to the phenomena 
of love, birth or death. They apparently arise as a result of regression from a 
higher level to a more primitive level of meaning. The ' real ' or actual meaning 
of an idea is somehow lost temporarily, and the symbol is used to convey the 
meaning of a more primitive idea, to which it was once equivalent symbolically. 
Hence, when the meaning of the symbol is revealed, the conscious attitude is 
characterized by surprise, incredulity, often repugnance. The original identi- 
fication at the base of every symbolism is suggestive of the fundamental 
tendency of primitive mind to note resemblances and not differences. Three 
factors are operative in this tendency: (1) mental incapacity, (2) the 'pleasure- 
pain principle,' (3) the 'reality principle'. Progress takes place via symbolic 
equivalents, and not via symbolism as held by the post-psycho-analytical 
school. Silberer may be critized for confusing the process of symbolic equiv- 
alency with that of symbolism. The essential function of symbolism, in its 
broadest sense, is to overcome the inhibition which hinders the free expression 
of a feeling-idea. If the regression which this involves proceeds only a certain 
way — remaining conscious — the result is metaphorical, or 'functional' sym- 
bolism. If the repression proceeds to the level of the unconscious, the result 
is true symbolism. 

Marie T. Collins. 
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VOptimisme et la Science. A. Lecl&bb. Rev. de Met., XXV., 4, pp. 433-473. 
Optimism in regard to the continual progress of civilization should not be a 
matter of sentiment, but can only be satisfactorily based upon scientific 
investigation. A philosophy of history cannot avoid a preconceived finalism 
and, consequently, an unjustified optimism on the basis of little known and 
inexact facts. To envisage the principle of evolution as dominating all other 
laws is to interpret history as the study of a super-organism. To every his- 
torical fact is added some fantasy of the imagination, more or less metaphysi- 
cally disguised, and a cause not rigorously positive is taken as the explanation 
of all causes, resulting in a monstrous confusion of scientific and arbitrary 
points of view. Only by pointing out certain well established facts in physics, 
physiology, psychology and sociology, can we determine whether optimism 
is justified in the field of morality. It is universally recognized that the most 
highly organized products of evolution as, for example, those of organic chem- 
istry, are very unstable. And since morality is ultimately reducible to the 
physiological processes taking place in the nervous system, we find that its 
functionings are the most unstable and most precarious of all. For all de- 
velopment of a high order in the history of mankind is of a relatively recent 
date, and as that which is inherent in an organism for the shortest length 
of time is the least assimilated by it, future development is very uncertain and 
the most perfect form is the least stable. In every human being not patho- 
logically tainted there still exist the two defects of fallibility and of suscep- 
tibility to immoral influences. The effect of ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
instincts will prevent the individual from perfecting himself. The only hope 
for a better state of morality is to re-create the human organism through a 
more complete and comprehensive knowledge of the laws which govern it. 
This moral medication can only be made possible by the development of the 
science of social therapeutics. The further science advances, the more plaus- 
ible it seems that the nervous system and a knowledge of the physical laws 
that govern it are the ultimate irreducibles upon which the state of morality 
depends. A day perhaps will come in which practical morals will be based 
upon a systematic enumeration of all the physiological means of acting on the 
mind through the body. But a perfect knowledge of the totality of the 
laws of matter would connote a quasi divine knowledge, and we can, 
therefore, never hope for a perfect state of society. A truly moral man, 
from the point of view of physiology, will be far from a genius, but will be 
comparatively free from defects. The individuals who are only 'moral' 
through pusillanimity somewhat compensate for the highly intellectual natures 
who prefer isolation and consequently develop nervous psychoses. The 
present war has somewhat accelerated moral progress by promoting inter- 
nationalism and by alleviating social antipathies. Education may be said 
to be the greatest means for social improvement because of its power to 
destroy the degenerate instincts of the uncultured. The majority of the evils 
that affect humanity are due to unforeseen and unfavorable circumstances, 
for which there are, theoretically speaking, certain remedies. In all cases 
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the body is the chief culprit, and the task of the future will be that of amelior- 
ating certain undesirable human instincts through social therapeutic methods. 
A certain optimism is justifiable, as we can hope for a greater advance in the 
knowledge of psycho-neural diseases and their attendant causes. Scientific 
ardor may hope for a completely perfect man, but as knowledge is not omnis- 
cient, we must conclude that a modified pessimism is more justifiable than an 
unwarranted and absolute optimism as to the future of morality. 

Edgar de Laski. 

The Larger Self. J. Dashiell Stoops. Int. J. E., XXIX, I, pp. 1-7. 

The racial as well as the individual aspect of the self should be taken into 
account in the effort to understand the place of the self in the scheme of life. 
The eighteenth century emphasized only the latter aspect, and hence regarded 
the individual as a unique self of will and reason externally related to society. 
But evolution has shown that, to interpret the self adequately, we must 
recognize also the former aspect and must realize that, because of his funda- 
mental brain-patterns, the individual is organically related to his fellows. 
Thus, only the individual who regards himself as a part of an organic whole, 
who recognizes that his behavior must accord with the rough outlines of the 
instinctive action-patterns, and who identifies himself with the racial life, — 
only such an individual cac be an end in himself. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Consciousness As Behavior. B. H. Bode. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XV, 17, pp. 449-453. 

This article is an answer to certain objections brought by Dr. H. R. Marshall 
against the view that consciousness is to be interpreted as a form of behavior. 
The chief of these objections is that a study of behavior does not lead to con- 
sciousness; that the existence of consciousness is a matter of inference and not 
of objective observation. In reply, the author affirms that we observe by 
seeing things as existing in a certain context, and that the context is not a 
something supplied upon the basis of observation. Consequently, conscious- 
ness can be reached through purely objective observation. 

I. Chasman. 

Mr. Russell and Philosophical Method. B. H. Bode. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., XV, 26, pp. 701-710. 

The writer, who believes that philosophy is obliged "to aid in the creation 
and realization of human ideals, not in a realm apart, but in our everyday 
world of space and time and in the affairs of our common life," finds himself 
in disagreement with the philosophical method of Mr. Russell. In his recent 
book entitled Mysticism and Logic, Mr. Russell does not, indeed, deny the 
reality of time, but considers it philosophically unimportant. The reason for 
this view is that philosophy is not concerned with the accidental nature of 
things. While particular things exist, universals subsist, and philosophy should 
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be concerned with universals. This, however, takes philosophy out of the 
everyday world, and puts it in a realm apart, where it can do no one any good. 
Moreover, there is that separation of the world of universals and the temporal 
world found in Plato, and which presents the logical difficulty of some union 
between the two. Dr. Bode would turn philosophy from the realm of mathe- 
matical concepts to the world as it is. 

I. Chasmak. 

Professor Dewey's "Essays in Experimental Logic." Bertrand Russell. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVI, 1, pp. 5-26. 

Mr. Russell here attempts to answer some of Professor Dewey's criticisms 
of him in the Essays in Experimental Logic. Professor Dewey has misunder- 
stood him on several points. That is due to the fact that what Professor 
Dewey calls logic, he would consider a part of psychology. The ways in which 
we become possessed of what we call knowledge are not a part of logic but of 
psychology. In general, the criticism involves three points: (1) logical and 
psychological data; (2) instrumentalism; (3) the external world. In regard 
to the first, Mr. Russell deduces three propositions on the relation between the 
psychologically primitive data and the precise data of science. They are: 
(1) all that we learn through the senses is more or less vague; (2) what we 
learn by careful analytic attention of the scientific kind is less vague than what 
we learn by casual untrained attention; and (3) even the vaguest perception 
has some value for purposes of inference, but the vaguer it is the smaller be- 
comes its value for inference. The value of this theory is threefold: (a) no 
perception can be so precise as to be incapable of greater precision, and no 
perception can.be so vague as to be incapable of greater vagueness; (6) it 
allows some inferential value to even very vague data; and (c) it does not 
involve an Unknowable either at the beginning or at the end. These merits 
are not found in Professor Dewey's theory. Regarding Instrumentalism, 
there are four difficulties: (1) the "crude datum" of Professor Dewey lies 
outside of knowledge; (2) it assumes a knowledge of causal laws; (3) it ignores 
fundamental skepticism; and (4) it is opposed to contemplation except as a 
means to action, while contemplation, Russell believes, is worth while for its 
own sake. Finally, regarding the problem of the external world, Mr. Russell 
first defines his view and then answers some of Professor Dewey's criticisms 
on his view. Data are a certain collection of particulars and facts, and they 
are the total store from which, at the moment, the knowledge of the world is 
drawn. The external world lies outside the group of data, — where "outside" 
is*used in the logical sense. The world of data differs from the world of com- 
mon sense in three ways: (1) by extrusion of the notion of substance; (2) by 
including particular things only at the moment when each exists as a datum; 
and (3) by excluding everything of other people except their outward show. 

I. Chasman. 
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Nerve Process and Cognition. Edward Chase Tolman. Psych. Rev., XXV, 

6, pp. 423-442. 

The thesis presented here is that the cognition of a given object or stimulus 
consists in an internal neurological placing, involving an activity of the asso- 
ciation neurones. Thus, the cognition of a given color involves the discharge 
into an association path of the excitation caused in the visual, cortical areas 
by the color. First, the common light paths in the cortex are developed and 
then are used in developing individual color paths, which are, therefore, closely 
connected with each other and with the common paths. Here, then, we have 
the commencement of a system in which, through the activity of any one path, 
the object causing this activity is placed with reference to the whole system. 
Further, with each differentiation of color, new association paths are formed, 
influencing and influenced by the old paths, so that there are eventually only 
compromise paths. Activity in- any such paths due to a color stimulus is 
cognition neurologically interpreted. Moreover, the cognition of other sense 
qualities may be similarly explained and the cognition of objects more com- 
plex than sense qualities can also be ascribed to associative placing. The 
correlative of this associative placing is meaning, and meaning often has for 
its accompaniment the 'quale' or 'raw feel' of the quality. The 'raw feel' 
is caused by those sensory neurones which discharge into such association 
neurones as condition meaning. In remembering or thinking an object, a 
given 'raw feel' will not arise unless the association path connected with the 
particular sensory center which gives rise to that 'raw feel' produces excitation 
in the center. The conscious perception of more complex objects, such as 
chair, includes not merely the meaning chair but also the meanings of the 
individual sense qualities and further the 'raw feel' of each quality. In 
thinking or remembering chair, the excitation of association paths may produce 
excitation in the sensory centers which ordinarily discharge into them and 
these will in turn produce a 'raw feel.' Again, in the case of objects, such as 
the idea of finance, the process of cognition is similar, except that the general 
meaning is connected with definite sense qualities in ways variable with the 
individual. Thus, cognition, which we have explained neurologically, has, 
as its correlate, meaning which may be accompanied by a 'raw feel.' 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Professor Spaulding's Non-Existent Illusions. James Bissell Pratt. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 25, pp. 688-695. 

Professor Spaulding insists that illusion, hallucination, and error must not 
be classed as mental. The reasons for this assertion are threefold: (1) illusions 
have an adequate causal explanation; (2) they consist in taking one entity to 
be another which it is not, or in localizing it in the wrong place or the wrong 
time; (3) they are not existents but mere subsistents. This leads to self- 
contradictions. If the bent stick as seen in water, for example, is physical 
and not mental, and if it be identical with the straight stick, then the same 
stick is both straight and not straight at the same time. If dreams be ruled 
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out of existence, and considered merely as subsisting, it would be necessary 
to rule out sensations as well; for Professor Spaulding's definition of existents 
as including matters mental as well as physical would apply to both. Hence, 
by attempting to rid the world of existents from error, hallucination, and 
illusion, Professor Spaulding has got into difficulties from which he is unable 
to extricate himself without overthrowing the very views on error which he 
tries to establish. 

I. Chasman. 

The Subject Matter of Formal Logic. Morris R. Cohen. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XV, 25, pp. 673-688. 

If by logic is meant a clear, accurate, and orderly intellectual procedure, 
then the modern text-books on logic are highly illogical. Besides, the infor- 
mation they give on scientific methods is inaccurate. "Logical or formal 
truths are truths concerning the implication, consistency, or necessary con- 
nection between objects asserted in propositions and the distinctive subject- 
matter of logic may be said to be the relations generally expressed by if — 
then necessarily." Formal logic does not consider the consequences of proposi- 
tions apart from their meaning, as is usually supposed. From a proposition 
devoid of meaning nothing could be deduced. Logic deals with the elements 
or operations common to all sciences. The nature of the subject matter of 
logic is identical with the subject matter of pure mathematics. Formal 
logic is simply the study of the most general portion of pure mathematics. 
Formal logic is identical with deduction. As for induction, that "is either 
disguised deduction or more or less methodical guess-work." 

I. Chasman. 

The Ethics of Internationalism and the Individual. J. R. Kantor. Int. J. E., 

XXIX, 1, pp. 29-38. 

Most of the discussion concerning internationalism is futile because it fails 
to take account of concrete facts. The way to secure moral conduct on the 
part of nations is to make them realize the need of promoting the common 
welfare, of establishing and safe-guarding certain rights for all, and of interre- 
lating benefits and obligations. Nations may be brought to such realization 
through organization. To obtain a genuine social organization, plans must 
be shaped with the individual and not the nation as the focal point; for 
only as there is cooperation among individuals who are conscious of their 
relation to and responsibility for other individuals is there genuine society. 
That is, to get a social organization, individuals and not nations must be 
brought into self-conscious cooperation. If the social order is to be harmo- 
niously maintained, the individuals must reflect on their rights and obligations; 
for a moral society is based on the conscious formulation of ideas and moral 
sentiments. Thus society achieves progress only through the enlightenment 
of individuals. Hence education is essential; for the development of self- 
consciousness depends on an understanding of the historical, developmental 
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aspect of institutions and on the appreciation of economic values. The prog • 
ress in such education would, of course, assume immense proportions, but the 
educational campaigns in the present war have given a hint of what might be 
accomplished through cooperation. It has also become evident, during the 
war, that governmental problems are problems of the people and that the 
individual is the important factor in group activity. Hence, when a league of 
nations that is a league of peoples has been effected, we may hope for morality 
among states. 

Marjorie S. Harms. 

Angelus Silesius: A Seventeenth Century Mystic. Frederic Palmer. Har. 

Theo. Rev., XI, 2, pp. 171-202. 

Johann Scheffler, afterwards known as Angelus Silesius, is interesting for 
the completeness with which he represents the position of mysticism. He 
was a Lutheran by birth and education, took his doctor's degree in philosophy 
and medicine in 1649, then became- court physician at Oels in Wurttemberg. 
Here the ecclesiastical atmosphere was uncongenial, so in 1583 he abandoned 
it and entered the Roman Catholic Church. Becoming a member of the 
Franciscan Order, he was consecrated a priest. Then it was that some of his 
Protestant friends circulated scurrilous songs attacking him. Thus began a 
controversy which lasted many years and finally ended in his resignation. 
In 1671 he retired to a monastery at Breslau where he spent his time editing 
books and communing with his soul. His hymns have kept his name alive, 
but later thinkers have discovered the importance of mysticism in his work. 
In the Cherubinischer Wandersmann he develops the idea that God is forever 
endeavoring to pour himself into us, and to give us all of himself that we are 
capable of receiving. The character of the soul not only determines its status, 
but is its status. In setting forth the means by which this union with God is 
to be attained Silesius emphasizes the central doctrine of mysticism — dualism. 
Man must empty himself of all that is characteristic of humanity; the more 
completely he succeeds in self-annihilation, the more completely he becomes 
one with God. Yet he insists that this does not abolish personality, which 
persists after death. He likens the presence of God in all that is His to the 
presence of the number one in all the other numbers. Like all mystics he 
holds that the knowledge of God comes through intuition. The conviction 
flashes upon the soul with a clearness and intensity which is its own assurance. 
The deepest intercourse between mind and mind is not limited by the senses, 
but far transcends word or sight. So the communications of the spirit are 
like the wind, of which "thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth." Angelus Silesius was a man who sought to lose himself in God. 

Emily A. Lane. 



